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(a) 'How well you bear old age!' (spoken by Scipio 
for both): 4, Saepenumero. . . dicant sustinere. 

(b) 'That's easy for one who has the right concep- 
tion of life' (Cato) : 4, Rem haud sane. . . , — 5*. 

(c) 'Please teach us the secret of bearing old age 
rightly' (Scipio): 6, Atqui. . . possimus. 

(d) 'I will, if you really wish it' (Cato): 6, Faciam 
vcro. . . futurum est. 

(e) 'Wc do indeed wish it' (Laelius): 6, Volumus 
sane. . . videre quale sit. 

(f) 'Very well, then, I will, as best I can. And I 
can, because I have heard the subject discussed, and I 
have noted that the disputants never touched the root 
of the matter. The trouble is not in old age but in old 
men. Given the right character and the right environ- 
ment, we hear no complaint ' (Cato, with remark by 
Laelius, inserted mainly to prevent dialoguedis appear- 
ing thus early in monologue) : 7-9. 

(g) Proof of the foregoing reasoning: 

(1) by citation of the career of Fabius Maximus 
Cunctator: 10-12. 

(2) by reference to the careers of the Scipios, Plato» 
Isocrates, Gorgias: 13. 

Thus, in 10-14, we have statesmen and civilians, men 
of action and men of letters, who in old age were busy, 
honored, courted, happy. 

Then, we have 

(3) a reference to Ennius, 14, which leads easily and 
naturally to a statement in 15, Etenim. . . videa- 
mus, of the four kinds of complaints commonly alleged 
against old age 5 . 

c. K. 
(To be concluded) 



*A new section. 4 A, should begin withCato's reply, at Rein haud 
sane. . . difficilem admirari videmini. Sections 4 and 5 clearly 
make one paragraph, in the modern sense of that word, and should 
always be printed together. 

*A new section, 15 A,_ should be marked at A rebus gerendis 
senectus abstrahit, now included in 15. At that point the third 
great part of the dialogue. Discussion of the Several Complaints, 
15 A-84, begins. — Reference may be made here to my note on 
etenim, 15. in The Classical Review 14. 216. 

Two other remarks may be made on 14, The last sentence, 
Annos septuaginta natus . . . delectari videretur, resumes Sua 
enim vitia insipientes et suam culpam in senectutem conferunt, 
quod non faciebat is, cuius modo mentionem feci, Ennius. . . 
Equi fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam. . . . After the 
next five lines, which give us at last the imagined time of the 
dialogue, such resumption is necessary', and naturally, too, the 
sentence making the resumption takes a form different from that it 
would logically have, had not the sentence about the time been 
inserted. Without that insertion the section would have run, Equi 
fortis et victoris senectuti comparat suam, annos enim septuaginta 
natus ita ferebat duo . . . videretur. 

Secondly, attention may be called to the fact that Professor 
Earle maintained that, if the two verses from Ennius's Annales 
regularly given, with the MSS.in this section are to be printed at all, 
quiesco, not quiescil should be read. This seems a sound suggestion: 
the context implies a remark by Ennius, in the first person, about 
himself: for such remarks see The American Journal of Philology 
32. 5-9. _ Professor Earle. however, was inclined to believe that 
Cicero did not in fact here quote Ennius's verses, but merely 
summed up their thought: in the current text we have both quota- 
tion and summary. Professor Earle thought the passage would 
run far better thus: quod non faciebat is, cuius modo mentionem 
fecit poeta. <qui> equi et victoris senectuti comparat suam, etc. 
It will be seen that he substituted poeta for Ennius. Of the further 
logical improvement which would result had the words fixing the 
time of the dialogue not been entered here (but rather in 3) he said 
nothing. See The Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
20S. 



THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH AND THE 
STUDY OF THE CLASSICS 1 

On the present occasion I am expected, as a teacher 
of English, to address an audience chiefly made up of 
teachers of Greek and Latin on the cultural value of 
the Classics. It is a large topic, which we must in 
some way restrict. There will be a suitable restriction 
if we discuss the value of an early training in Greek 
and Latin as it appears to a teacher of English after an 
experience of a dozen years with pupils in the modern 
subject; this done, it will not be improper to indulge 
in a few more general reflections. 

To begin with, let us have specially in mind the 
needs and the opportunities of first-class students when 
they leave the preparatory school, and are not immedi- 
ately to engage in active life. They are about to enter 
the academic course of a College or a University, where 
they will be called upon to write a good many essays in 
the mother tongue, and to read not a few of the standard 
modern authors. What qualities, and what training, 
should we expect them to bring to these and such-like 
tasks? To write a fair essay demands a certain grade 
of general cultivation, and to sympathize with one of the 
great English poets — with Spenser or Milton, for 
example, or, let us say, with Coleridge — means that one 
must have something in common, in the way of training, 
with a man who wrote well, partly because of his 
genius, but partly also because he was well-taught. 
This immediately raises the question, How have the 
masters of the English tongue been educated — how have 
they learned to write? 

Before suggesting an answer to this question, it may 
not be out of place to marvel at teachers of English 
and of other modern literatures, at our administrative 
officers in the higher education, and above all at our 
professors of pedagogy, for their general lack of interest 
in certain inquiries which no teacher, and no leader in 
the art of teaching, should ever neglect. Their interests 
commonly are of another sort. They have traced the 
history of various movements in education, and they 
can tell you, it may be, what Plato and Comenius, or 
Herbart and Rousseau have said or thought about the 
discipline of youth ; they can even explain the relation 
of experimental psychology to what we used to call 
'mental arithmetic' ; but they have given little heed to 
the way in whicn great teachers actually have taught, 
or men of acknowledged attainments have acquired 
their power. We need not pursue this line of thought 
beyond remarking that the authors in whose works our 
collegians must read, and about whom they must 
write, have, almost to a man, had a classical training, 
and have not secured their command over the English 
tongue without an acquaintance with Greek and Latin. 
The record of the studies of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning, 
and of Chatham, Burke, and Newman, represents the 



*This paper was read before The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States at its Eighth Annual Meeting, at Barnard College, 
April 18, 1014. 
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great experiment in English education — an experiment 
lasting through centuries, a successful one, and one 
whose results no teacher or theorist on teaching can 
safely disregard. 

So much in general ; it may be wise to add a concrete 
illustration. Let us attend to the weekly routine of 
the upper class in Christ's Hospital, the school where 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge was prepared for Cambridge, 
and was inflamed with a love of English ; where, in fact, 
he laid the foundations of a literary training. Here is 
approximately what he and the best of his fellow-pupils, 
the 'Senior Grecians', were doing at a Charity School 
at London in the year 1 790 : 

Monday morning: Homer or Tragic Chorus by 
heart; Greek Tragedy. Monday afternoon : Hebrew 
Psalter; Horace or Juvenal. Written exercise for 
Monday: English and Latin Theme, in alternate 
weeks. 

Tuesday morning: Xenophon at sight; Homer. 
Tuesday afternoon: Mathematical Scholium. Exer- 
cise for Tuesday : Huntingford's Greek Exercises. 

Wednesday morning: Cicero's Orations at sight; 
Livy or Cicero. Wednesday afternoon: English 
Speaking; Tacitus. Exercise for Wednesday: Greek 
Translation. 

Thursday morning: Virgil by heart; Demosthenes. 
Thursday afternoon : Mathematical Scholium. Exer- 
cise for Thursday: Greek Verses, and Translation 
from English into Latin. 

Friday morning: Horace or Juvenal by heart; 
Greek Tragedy or Aristophanes. Friday afternoon: 
Hebrew; Latin Speaking. Exercise for Friday: Latin 
Translation. 

Saturday morning: Seale's Metres; Repetition. 
Exercise for Saturday: Latin and English verses 
alternately, with an abstract. 

The historian of the school writes: 

As the time of continuance of the Grecians' form is 
always three, and generally four years, a very consider- 
able acquaintance with the higher classics, as well as a 
readiness in the composition of English, Greek, and 
Latin, verse and prose, is easily attainable within this 
period, and forms a substantial groundwork for the 
more extensive researches of academical study. 

Coleridge himself says: 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a 
very sensible, though at the same time a very severe 
master, <the Rev. James Boyer>. He early moulded 
my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, 
of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, and again of Virgil 
to Ovid. He habituated me to compare Lucretius 
(in such extracts as I then read), Terence, and above all 
the chaster poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman 
poets of the, so-called, silver and brazen ages, but with 
even those of the Augustan era; and on grounds of 
plain sense and universal logic to see and assert the 
superiority of the former in the truth and nativeness 
both of their thoughts and diction. At the same time 
that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made 
us read Shakespeare, and Milton as lessons; and they 
were the lessons, too, which required most time and 
trouble to 'bring up' so as to escape his censure. I 
learnt from him that poetry, even that of the loftiest, 
and, seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had a logic of 
its own. as severe as that of science, and more difficult, 
because more subtle, more complex, and dependent 
upon more, and more fugitive causes. In the truly 



great poets, he would say, there is a reason assignable, 
not only for every word, but for the position of every 
word. 

This, then, is the way in which the great experiment, 
if one may so describe it, worked out in a particular 
instance. Such instances might be multiplied, and the 
inference as to the nature of a liberal education, which 
means an education in good taste, could not be disre- 
garded. But the experiment of a classical training still 
continues, nor can we disregard the results as they 
appear, or are wanting, in the successive generations of 
young men and women who throng to our higher institu- 
tions of learning in search of what is termed culture. 
What can we discover from a scrutiny of our students? 

First, those relatively few young persons of our day 
who possess an adequate grounding in Greek and Latin 
have this in common with the English poets: they 
know something about grammar — not English grammar 
specifically, nor Greek, nor Latin, but grammar in 
general. They recognize subject, copula, and predicate 
whenever they meet them ; they have an understanding 
for order and relation in the part's of a sentence. They 
are accustomed to see the elements of language as 
elements, and are not incapable of arranging them. 
They know the difference between a temporal and a 
causal connective; they can distinguish between post 
hoc and propter hoc — a highly important distinction in 
life. The reason they can do this is that, whereas it is 
possible to express oneself either loosely or distinctly in 
English, according to one's previous education, both 
Greek and Latin compel the schoolboy to make a sharp 
distinction between one thought and another. This is 
precisely what those who have missed a severe linguistic 
training ar-3 never prone to do. An observant teacher 
should know whereof he speaks. He should know why 
he is glad to welcome students of Latin and Greek to 
his classes in English. There may be exceptions; if so, 
they are negligible. In the long run, they who have 
done well with Greek and Latin in the preparatory 
school can write passable English as Freshmen, and 
they who have had neither are ungrammatical and 
otherwise slovenly in usage. 

Next, the youth with a classical training has a 
superior knowledge, not only of connectives that are by 
themselves non-significant, but also of the significant 
elements of the English vocabulary. In particular, as 
compared with the youth who lacks that training, he 
recognizes and can use what we call 'learned words', 
that is, the words which an educated man employs, 
and an uneducated man does not employ. Year after 
year one may toil with uneducated Sophomores over 
the sixth stanza of Coleridge's Dejection, an Ode, that 
stanza in which the author has epitomized his tragic life. 
And why this recurrent toil? Because the poet has 
made use of terms like resource, research, and abstruse — 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man — 
This was my sole resource — 
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which fifteen out of twenty in a class will mispronounce, 
and which they do not comprehend, being unfamiliar 
with the Latin element in modern French and English. 
The ugly combination 'research work'Cand who is respon- 
sible for this pronunciation?) does not, one may guess, 
occur in any English poet. Our fifteen Sophomores will 
dimly gather what the combination signifies, because in 
■work they see their ancient foe ; they will look wise or 
otherwise when told that research is a 'learned word'; 
they will smile when they hear that its fellow is one 
of those that competent students of Latin and English 
call 'popular'. 

Again, the fit though few among those who engage 
in the study of English have more orderly minds for the 
larger details, as well as the smaller, in written composi- 
tion. They excel their untutored comrades in joining 
sentence to sentence when they build up a paragraph, 
and in linking paragraph to paragraph to form an essay. 
And why is this? Because the fit though few have had 
their mental operations regulated by a progress through 
some portions of Greek and Latin literature; and be- 
cause the Greek and Latin authors that have come down 
to us differ from the rank and file of modern authors in 
possessing a more excellent sequence of thought. We 
ought forthwith to guard against any misapprehension 
that the ancient Classics are to be deemed in all ways 
superior to modern literature. On the contrary, it is 
evident that in developing a boy of our generation into a 
clear-headed gentleman, if the ancients will help more in 
making him clear-headed (and yet to some extent gentle 
as well), the modern writers, or some of them, can per- 
form the greater service in creating in him a clean and 
tender heart. The fact remains, however, that in 
Sophocles, the train of thought is more cogent than in 
Shakespeare, as the internal order of a speech in the 
Odyssey is more lucid than in Paradise Lost. 

Fourthly, the boy with the classical training, since he 
is not so apt to be muddle-headed, is more likely to 
discriminate against false sentiment in what he reads, 
and still more likely to object to metrical bombast or 
nonsense when it is offered to him as poetry. Said Cole- 
ridge's redoubtable teacher at Christ's Hospital, 

the connections of a declamation are not the transitions 
of poetry. Bad, however, as they are, they are better 
than apostrophes and 'O thou's', for at best they are 
something like common sense. 

Since the time of Coleridge the besetting sin of poets 
has been a lack of precision and good sense. In her 
fumbling description of A Lost Chord, Adelaide Procter 
writes: 

It seemed the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life. 

The echo of a discord is not harmonious. A boy who 
has studied the Metamorphoses of Ovid is aware that in 
literature as in his own experience an echo is true when 
it closely resembles the original sound. As an able 
critic notes, 

Sentimentality has, in this disguise or that, existed 
and poisoned English poetry at all times since the six- 



teenth century. But, for its fellow vice, vagueness, 
this is otherwise. For vagueness there has indeed been 
no time so fertile as the first forty years of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The beginning of the twentieth century is not free from 
it. Greek poetry in the fifth century before Christ 
is never vague or sentimental, nor is Homer or Vergil, 
When he is imbued with the spirit of Greek and Latin 
verse, our Freshman is in some measure armed against 
the insidious attacks of bad taste. And that is why 
the aged Wordsworth advised his nephew: 

Remember, first read the ancient classical authors; 
then come to us; and you will be able to judge for 
yourself which of us is worth reading. 

Fifthly, the boy who has been drilled in the Classics 
has an immense advantage because he knows something 
of ancient story — of ancient mythology in the wide 
sense — , and is not unacquainted with those living 
images, divine yet human, in which the ancients em- 
bodied their highest conceptions of man, and their 
noblest religious convictions, the head and front of their 
culture. In dealing with English authors, he is not 
continually checked and baffled by allusions which were 
intended to be clear, and are so to an educated public. 
To the boy who is otherwise trained, that is, untrained 
for the study of English, they are not clear, and may 
enveiop in an atmosphere of uncertainty passage after 
passage in any substantial author that he happens to 
take up. Can he appreciate George Eliot in Romola 
when she likens the shifty Tito Melema to Bacchus, if 
he is wholly innocent of ancient ideas concerning the 
slippery and unstable Dionysus? And how can he read 
Milton if he is unfamiliar not only with the Bible, but 
also with Homer and Vergil? For, be it noted that, 
whatever the reason, a decline of interest in the Scrip- 
tures has gone hand in hand with a growing indifference 
to the literature of Greece and Rome. Indeed, one is 
reminded that Charles the Great, at a critical juncture 
for modern civilization, enjoined the study of letters, 
that is, of Latin, upon his clergy, in order that the study 
of the Scriptures might not languish in his realm. 
Would that a modern statesman might arise with equal 
power to influence our general education, and that 
shortly no one having the name of a cultivated man 
might be unable to read at first hand the most sublime 
of all mysteries, in the Greek of the New Testament. 
The boy with the classical training has immediate access 
to the highest ideal of mankind. 

In this gamut of advantages we have run from small 
details to large considerations. We began with the 
discipline a youth may receive through Greek and Latin 
in using the elements of expression; we have come to 
the benefit he may derive from these subjects in the 
interpretation of human discourse as a whole, and in the 
assimilation of humanizing ideas. It is common, of 
course, to separate the disciplinary function of the 
Classics from the cultural; it is better to assume that 
no such cleavage exists. One never can draw a sharp 
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line of demarcation between the form of expression and 
the idea that is expressed, or view the spirit apart 
from the letter through which it is revealed. And so 
long as this is so, literary discipline, involving a detailed 
examination of language, cannot be severed from liter- 
ary culture. 

In fact, these remarks will have been in vain if they 
have not led up to the notion that all culture is unified, 
and that its final aim is this: to eliminate the trivial 
and the false from our ideal of humanity; to abstract 
from the best sources, however minute or distant, what- 
ever will define and ennoble that ideal; and to transmit 
an ever more vital image of humanity for daily con- 
templation by the next and succeeding generations. 
This is what teachers of the humanities are striving to 
do, whether they know it or not, and whether they deal 
with Greek and Latin, or French or German or English. 
As a teacher of English, inspired with a belief in the 
unity of culture, I have wished in this presence to sup- 
port the contention that, as in the history of Europe, so 
in the development of the individual American.the 
basic elements 'of this ideal are most promptly secured 
through direct contact with Greek and Latin. When a 
foundation has been laid by competent instruction in 
the elements, we teachers of the modern Christian litera- 
tures can proceed with the superstructure. 

This paper is primarily addressed to teachers of the 
Classics, secondarily to principals of schools and other 
men of influence in preparatory education. 

To the teachers of the Classics one may say : There 
is at this time a great need of mutual recognition and 
support among all the friends of culture in America; 
but perhaps the need is greatest as between scholars in 
the ancient languages and students of the modern 
vernacular. They depend upon each other in perform- 
ing their due service to the State; for the teaching of 
the ancient Classics without observing their relation to 
modern life is only less futile than the study of English 
when it is dissociated from the accumulated experience 
of the past. Yet we should not exclude from our ideal 
organization any person whatsoever who contributes to 
the enriching and intensifying of human life. And per- 
haps, all told, the friends of real as opposed to ostensible 
culture are not so few as we teachers sometimes imagine. 
Few or many, if they would but make their cause a 
common one, they would hold the fort against any 
assault. The foes of culture, the haters of ideas and 
ideals are many — how often are they haters of Greek! 
And the officious heralds of a shallow and meaningless 
culture, who abhor the industry without which no 
cultivation ever was obtained, may be fraudulent and 
dangerous. They are not and cannot be at one in their 
efforts, however, since they have nothing positive to 
unite them; but they do succeed in deterring young 
people who are ignorant of what is good and bad in 
education from taking up the proper studies at the 
proper time. 

The foe is numerous but unorganized. On what 
ground can the friends of culture best unite? To what 



practical effort can we teachers of the humanities most 
profitably devote our superabundant strength? To 
the maintenance and advancement of the study of 
Greek. Let us concentrate our defense where the 
attack is most frequent. If Greek were eventually to 
disappear from the curriculum of all the schools, Latin 
in no long time would follow, aiid sooner or later the 
serious study of modern languages and literatures 
would be discountenanced, too. Every blow that is 
dealt for Greek is favorable to humane learning in its 
entirety. If Greek is duly cared for, Latin will take 
care of itself, and so will English. If the teachers of all 
these subjects would combine for the rehabilitation of 
Greek, no enemy could withstand them. The program 
is simple: all we need do is to have the faith of the 
centurion, and advise a small number of promising 
young men and women every year to begin the study. 

There are, indeed, signs of hope for the future. If 
I am not deceived, the cause of Greek is now growing 
stronger in the Eastern section of the country; the 
conservative South has never lost its hold upon the 
subject; and the great Middle West is imitative in 
matters of education, so that a renaissance of any sort 
in New England would ere long be duplicated in those 
Western sections which draw so many of their teachers 
from the older Universities. One thing, at least, is very 
significant. Within the last year or two, our teachers 
of the Classics, if I may be allowed to say so, have 
become noticeably less apologetic in their speech and 
attitude; they are growing more and more courageous. 
It would seem that they only need to act as if they 
were not losing but winning, and to recognize and abet 
their friends in other subjects. As for some teachers 
of Latin, they might well manifest at least a higher 
selfishness, and not be penny-wise. Too many have 
been merely bent on saving themselves for the moment, 
instead of rushing to defend the point where the enemy 
has been most successful. As for the teachers of the 
Modern Languages, they should act upon the knowledge 
they have; they are aware that the first-hand acquain- 
tance with the Classics is the indispensable prerequisite 
for any real insight into Italian, Spanish, English, 
French, and German. 

To the principals of secondary schools one might 
speak in a different way, and as follows. The argu- 
ments in support of Greek and Latin are many and 
varied; it is impossible to arrange and develop them 
here. All of them are doubtless contained in Professor 
Kelsey's collection of papers, by various hands, in the 
volume entitled Latin and Greek in American Educa- 
tion (published by the Macmillan Company 2 ). It is 
hard to believe that any one could resist the evidence 
in that volume; but it will do no harm to refer to 
another book, by that eminent teacher in Russia, 
Professor Zielinski. His lectures on Our Debt to 
Antiquity enable one to see that the present chaos in 
American education has a parallel in another country. 



2 See The Classical Weekly, 5. 89-90, 97-98. 
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The special point for every sensible man who has a 
voice in guiding our secondary education is this: 
Either the arguments advanced by those who have 
studied the Classcis to some purpose are sound and con- 
vincing, or they are not. For nine out of ten bright 
boys and girls, Greek either does what it is said to do, or 
it does not. We may leave out of account the rare 
exception of a brilliant mind that is, so to speak, in- 
capable of learning this language. We hear of such 
minds, and one is inclined to believe they exist; but 
I must add that I have never met one. The capable 
boys I have known, and some dull ones, too, have been 
able to master the subject when they have not suffered 
from bad teaching. And we may also disregard the 
incompetent teacher of Greek — the pedant who does 
not make his pupils read as soon as they can, and lets 
them form the bad habit of treating the language as if it 
were a Chinese puzzle; or the ignoramus who himself 
is unable to read continuously in either of the ancient 
tongues. These scattered individuals we may pass by. 
In general, it is safe to say, teachers of the Classics are 
trained to do their duty, and they perform their office 
better, on the whole, than any other set of instructors, 
especially in the High Schools. To return, then: 
Either Greek affects the subsequent career of the pupil 
as it is said to affect him, or it does not. If it does not, 
we are free to neglect it in our schools. But if it does, 
we are bound to promote this study unless we are willing 
to lose our own self-respect. If one never does read 
Greek, or, having read it long ago, has forgotten the 
experience, how can he- decide the question of its value? 
No doubt the books of Kelsey and Zielinski would assist 
one in forming independent judgment; but it would be 
desirable also to consult a number of masterpieces them- 
selves, at least in translation. One might read the 
Republic of Plato in the version of Jowett, and the 
Nicomachean Ethics as translated by Weldon, and then, 
let us say, the Politics. If, being previously unac- 
quainted with those fountains of good sense and lofty 
inspiration, one were to find in them something of 
permanent value, it would be right to believe the per- 
sons who read the original as well as the pale translation, 
and who declare that the Greek is better than the 
English version. And, finally, let us consider what we 
owe to the boys and girls whose education has been 
entrusted to our hands by our Nation and our Maker. 
Cornell University. Lane Cooper. 



REVIEWS 

A First Year Latin Course. By James B. Smiley and 
Helen L. Storke. New York: The American Book 
Company (1914). Pp.411. $1.00. 
Among the many Latin books, good and bad, for 
beginners published during recent years has appeared 
now and then a volume of more than ordinary interest. 
Such a volume is the newly revised edition of Smiley and 
Storke's work. In the new book the authors have pro- 
duced what appears to be a very serviceable treatise for 
the first year of Latin study. 



Some of the noteworthy features in the seventy- 
seven lessons are a fairly early introduction of the pas- 
sive voice (Lesson 12), of participles, including the 
ablative absolute construction (Lesson 32), and of the 
subjunctive mood (Lesson 36). The distinction be- 
tween the use of the pronouns suus and eius is clearly 
and fully expressed (page 139). Another feature 
worthy of mention is the grouping of words having the 
same root, the latter being indicated at the head of the 
secondary list at the end of nearly every lesson. This is 
a valuable aid to the pupil. Some of the words in these 
lists are translated for the young learner, while others 
are left with a question mark that he may determine the 
meaning of these words for himself. He is thus led 
easily and naturally from the known to the unknown, 
a sound pedagogical method, whose psychology, 
though commonplace, is unfortunately not always 
observed by teachers of the Classics. Following these 
word-lists are given brief lists of common English 
derivatives. Lessons 45 and 46 offer some exceedingly 
useful hints on word-formation, a point too often 
neglected in beginners' books. The suggestive lists of 
English derivatives, so freely interspersed throughout 
the book, make the daily lessons at once 'practical' and 
interesting to the student. The important aoristic 
perfect is well explained on page 117. 

Although the book contains less than eighty lessons, 
space has been found for a simple, yet fairly substantial 
treatment of conditional sentences (Lessons 68-70), and 
of the supines (Lesson 73). These lessons are so 
arranged that they may be omitted, by the teacher who 
so desires, without impairing the other parts of the book. 

Along the lines of adverse criticism one may note an 
occasional tendency here, as in many first year books, 
to allow the expression of more or less unnatural ideas 
to appear, e. g. § 40, II, Sentences 2, 5, and 6; §45, II, 
5-6; §82,11,4; §90,11,4; §99,11,6; §132,11,7; 
§286, 11,3; etc. Stilted expressions of all kinds should 
be studiously avoided in teaching the young. In the 
matter of normal Latin word-order the reviewer does 
not wholly agree with the authors' views as expressed in 
the second and third clauses of the first sentence of §88, 
although he is aware that many writers uphold this 
view, including both Hale and D'Ooge. The views of 
Greenough, Preble and others have always seemed 
preferable. But this is mainly a matter of opinion. 
It would be well for the teacher to present to the stu- 
dent both views in regard to the normal emphasis of 
the last word (or words) in a Latin sentence, allowing 
the novitiate to adopt whichever plan enables him to 
read the language more easily and rapidly. In some of 
the exercises the second person of the verb is used rather 
more frequently, perhaps, than the usual reading in 
High School Latin would justify; e. g. § 523, II, 2, 3, 5, 
and 6. There are but six sentences altogether in this 
exercise. The passive imperative is, perhaps, unduly 
emphasized in Lesson 71 : §§ 526, c, and 530. 

The arrangement of paradigms, as well as of the 
principles of syntax, is logical and adequate; in some 



